CHAPTER  NINE
The Fleet in Mutiny

1797

" The able seamen of the fleet ... are the only descrip-
tion of men now serving bis Majesty whose situation by
common exercise of their trade could be bettered fourfold
if they were released from the service of their country."
Captain Pakenham to Earl Spencer, nth Dec,, 1796.

" If there is, indeed, a rot in the wooden walls of old
England, our decay cannot be very distant . . ."

R. B. Sheridan.

NELSON had appeared on the horizon at the very moment that the
corporate force he embodied was contending with powers which
almost seemed too great for it. That force was the Navy, which
had made its entry on the world stage under Drake and the great
Elizabethans, had sunk into insignificance under the early Stuarts,
revived under Cromwell and the second Charles to wrest the
imperial sceptre of commerce from Holland and, given adminis-
trative discipline by the life-long labours of Pepys, had remained
throughout the eighteenth century the principal arbiter of human
affairs at sea. Yet its ascendancy had never been undisputed. For
over a hundred years monarchical France, with its greater popu-
lation and resources, had contended with Britain for the command
of the sea and on more than one occasion had all but attained it.
Britain's danger had been greatest when France and the Atlantic
empire of Spain had joined hands against her: then, as during the
American War and now in 1797, her fleets had been outnumbered
and she had had to fight for her very existence.

But Britain had always triumphed because in. the last resort the
sea was her whole being, whereas with her Continental rivals it was
only a secondary consideration. " The thing which lies nearest the
heart of this nation,'* Charles II had written a century before, "is
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